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AN ANCIENT ROMAN IN 
THE U.S.A. 


By Wa tter A. Epwarps 
Pasadena, California 


Roman think of the life of 


would an ancient 
today, if he had the oppor- 
unity of visiting an Amer- 
What features of modern life 
would he recognize as identical with, or 


ican city? 


at least similar to, features of life with 
which he was familiar, and what aspects 
would seem to him alien and perhaps in- 
comprehensible? To be sure, the educated 
Roman was no narrow-minded provin- 
cial. He was a world traveler, and was 
capable of penetrating the shell of racial 
peculiarity and discovering, underneath, 
the elements of life common to all man- 
kind. 

As he walks along, approaching the 
city, he admires the broad, well-paved 
road, reminding him of the Appian Way 
in old Italy, but without the imposing 
tombs which lined that ancient avenue. 
He is doubtless astonished at the absence 
of anything like a wall of defense about 
the city, and he condenms the inexcus- 
able failure to provide for protection from 
hostile attack. 

As he enters the city he is of course 
lost in wonder at the strange vehicles 
thronging the streets. He remembers 
indeed that no wheeled vehicle of any 
kind was permitted on the streets of Rome 
during the daylight hours. If he can 
turn his attention from these he of course 
finds the costumes of men and women 
most astonishing, although he had seen 
(;auls wearing such trousers as these men 
before him wear. He looks with dis- 
approval upon the numerous unattended 
women and children. If he wanders out 
after dark he is dazzled by the brilliant 
street lights, illuminating streets and by- 
ways. 

As time goes by and he listens to the 
conversation of the people and perhaps 
reads the papers he is delighted to hear 
certain words and phrases which have 
been borrowed from his own native Latin. 
Post mortem, per diem, viva voce, sine 
dic, sub rosa, sine qua non, arbor vitae, 
and a host of others take him back to 
old Rome, though to be sure the outland- 
ish pronunciation under which these words 
disguise themselves renders them well- 
nigh unrecognizable. 

But all these things are superficial, and 
would command the quick interest of any 


stranger from foreign parts. Are there 


any things of profounder significance, 
things concerning the inner life, which 
our Roman's keen intelligence would de- 
tect and understand? Well, as he wanders 
through the city he notices certain large 
buildings set in open squares, with hosts 
of children, boys and girls, playing ‘round 
about. He learns that these are schools 
and that the children are here to be 
educated. Ah, yes, education! He knows 
what that means. He remembers the 


rigid training in philosophy and mathe- 
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AFTON WATER 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 
I lene, dulcis Afton, in ripis tuis, 
I lene, laudabo te modis meis ; 
Ad murmur tuom dormit Maria mea, 
I lene, ne vexes, nam somnit cara. 
Tu, palumbes, quae rauca a colle crepas, 
In dumetis tu quae strepis merula hor- 
risona, 
Tu vanelle crepitare supersedeas— 
Nolite vexare dum somnit mea. 


Quam alti surgunt colles vicini tui, 
Qui rivis loquacibus sunt rigui; 

Cum Eos appropinquat, errare amo 
Dum oves et casam Mariae tego. 

Quam amoena et florida vallis cubat, 

Ibi nascitur primula viridi in nemore. 
Cum huc trans prata Hesperus lente meat 
Betulla tunc umbrat Mariam et me. 
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matics and the Greek language and litera- 
ture to which he, like other well-born 
young Romans, was subjected. To be 
sure the association of boys and girls in 
these classes shocks him somewhat, and 
there is much in the curriculum—the va- 
rious sciences, botany, chemistry, geology, 
physiology, together with manual train- 
ing, world history, drawing, world geo- 
graphy, and so forth—with which he as 
a boy had little or nothing to do. And 
he finds that modern schools fail to teach 
much that he feels to be important— 
military science, the use of weapons, ora- 
tory, the committing to memory of the 
Twelve Tables, the ancient and funda- 
mental laws of Rome. Remembering that 
in ancient Rome the person employed as 
teacher was usually a slave or a freed- 
man, often a despised Greek, he is aston- 


ished at the respect here paid to the 
Nor does he accept without 
question the modern idea that education 
must be provided by the state and must 


teacher. 





be compulsory upon all young people. 
But the fundamental idea that young 
people must not be allowed to grow up 
without supervision and careful training 
finds instant and hearty approval on his 
part. 

Again he learns that certain peculiar 
buildings with lofty spires are’ churches 
and that in them religion is inculcated. 
But how different are the ideals and 
forms of public worship here from those 
of his native land! The religion of old 
Rome was the concern of the state. Those 
who conducted its public exercises were 
government officials. The individual wor- 
shiper was concerned only as a member 
of the community. He had, so to speak, 
only an undivided share in religious ex- 
ercises. But here he finds the accepted 
theory to be that each individual has his 
personal relation to his God. To be sure, 
we find a few passages in Latin literature 
in which there is a recognition of such 
a personal relationship with the divine. 
Seneca says (Ep. 41, 1) “God is near 
you, with you, within you.” And in 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations (iii, 5) 
we read, “Let the God that is in thee be 
lord of a diving creature that is manly, 
of full age, and a Roman.” But this was 
not the usual attitude of the ancient 
Roman. Furthermore, his pantheon in- 
cluded a multitude of gods and goddesses, 
each presiding over his own sphere of 
activity and interest. Still, the Roman 
can understand the sense of the father- 
hood of God and man’s dependence upon 
Him for blessings only to be won by 
faithful service and worship. 

But how is this America which he is 
visiting, and which he finds so different 
from his Rome and yet with many famil- 
iar features—how is it governed? Elec- 
tion day finally comes around and the 
machinery of government is in some 
measure revealed to him. He sees each 
voter going to the polls when he will 
and devoting but a few moments to the 
discharge of his duty. In the Rome of 
the late Republic, elections were per- 
verted by more or less open bribery, by 
fraud and violence. Cicero in a letter to 
his brother (ad Frat. ii, 3) gives a vivid 
picture of the violence and rioting which 
often broke out when important measures 
were up for settlement. Our Roman is 
certainly deeply impressed with the or- 
derliness and respect for the authority of 
government which he finds in an Amer- 
ican city. 

He is, however, astonished to find that 
the individual citizen has no direct share 
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in the framing of legislation, for the en- 
actment of laws here is wholly in the 
hands of the legislature and the congress, 
with a possible veto by the executive, 
whereas in Rome direct legislation was 
possible in the comitia centuritata or .he 
comitia tributa. His senate was not 
strictly a representative body, for many 
held membership in it by virtue of the 
fact that they had been elected to some 
public office in the past. 

He is much impressed by the high 
estimation placed on human life, by the 
determined and unflagging vigor with 
which murderers are sought out and after 
due trial severely punished. He remem- 
bers how frequently in his ancient city 
political leaders were assassinated by 
their enemies and no effort made to bring 
to justice the guilty ones. Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus, Publius Sulpicius Rufus, 
Pompey, Cicero, Caesar, Clodius, and a 
host of other Roman citizens were mur- 
dered in cold blood, and no effort was 
made to punish the assassins. And worse 
yet was the incredible barbarity of those 
proscriptions of Sulla and af:erwards of 
the Second Triumvira‘e. Our Roman 
recognizes that justice is far more 
firmly established in the modern world 
than it was in his time. 

Much of the li'erature of today seems 
trifling and childish to our visiting 
Roman. Novels, humorous articles, much 
of modern poetry fail to command his 
interest. He approves newspaper dis- 
cussion of current events, much like the 
discussions of public questions in which he 
used to take part in the old days. Of 
course modern books, printed from Gu- 
tenberg’s types, astonish him, though he 
knew something similar to the modern 
newspaper in the bulletins posted daily 
in the Forum. But all attempts to em- 
body in literature the newest and noblest 
ideas achieved by the most conscientious 
thinkers remind him of Cicero and Lu- 
cretius and Seneca. 

Our public entertainments, races, foot- 
ball games, the movies, concerts, would 
seem tame enough to one accustomed to 
the arena and gladiatorial combats. Only 
when the issue of the struggle is life or 
death could it command the real interest 
of the typical Roman. 

He is of course astonished at the in- 
fluence exercised by women, both socially 
and politically. To be sure the Roman 
woman was not voiceless in those fields. 
He remembers Sempronia, active in the 
Catilinarian conspiracy; Julia, who until 
her death kept the peace between her 
father Caesar and her husband Pompey; 
ill-famed Clodia, who influenced many 
prominent Romans in their political poli- 


cies; and many others. Moreover he 


may have seen on the walls of Pompeii, 
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as we do, appeals to voters signed by 
names of women. 

The importance and the wide influence 
of hand-laborers and especially of labor 
organizations our Roman finds hard to 
understand. In his own country most of 
the manual labor upon which all life and 
activity of the community depend was 
performed by slaves, constituting perhaps 
half of the total popula‘ion, who had no 
rights which free men were bound to 
respect. How a community could pros- 
per, nay, how it could coniinue to exist 
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CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURSES 


For several years the May issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK has contained lists 
of summer courses in Latin, Greek, an- 
cient history and civilization, ancient art, 
classical litera’ure in translation, linguis- 
tics, general language, and the teaching of 
high school Latin, which were being 
planned by various colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Copy for the 
May, 1947, number must be in by March 
first. Members of college faculties who 
can supply lists of projected summer 
courses by that date are earnestly re- 
quested to send them to the Editor, Lil- 
lian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Please do 
not send catalogues. 
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if it conceded that those who performed 
its menial tasks had all the righ’s of free 
men, could vote and even hold office, 
could not be denied their rights under 
protection of the courts, passes his com- 
prehension. 

Our Roman would readily unders‘and 
the present status of international rela- 
tions, the wish to evade obligations im- 
posed by trea‘ies, the tendency to disre- 
gard the principles of international law, 
the doctrine of the innate superiority of 
one race over all others, and he would 
be surprised at the scrupulousness man- 
ifested in the foreign policies of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

I think it is unquestionable that, while 
modern life in its superficial and exter- 
nal aspects seems to differ very much 
from life in ancient Rome, in its deeper 
and essential features it has much in 
common with the latter. 
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On April 29, 1946, students of The 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., 
gave a performance in English of the 
Trojan Women of Euripides. 
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LINGUA AMERICANA 
AND THE ROMANS 


By Sister Emiry Josern, C.S J 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 


RE your ears attuned to the 
parlance of young America? 
If not, these remarks are not 
for you. But “far and from 
the uttermost coasts” must be che one 
who has failed to encounter the phrases 
—call them “slang” if you will—in which 
the youth of today give forceful, vivid, 
and image-carving expression to their 


“ 


emotions and experiences. 

Let me, at the outset, take my stand 
at the side of Caesar, that puri sermonis 
amator. Words are precious treasures, 
to be used in helping man to exercise one 
of his noblest prerogatives, namely the 
intercommunication of thought. The sub- 
limity of its thoughts and the beauty of 
the medium in which they are expressed 
constitute the chief criteria for assess- 
ing the degree of culture which any given 
nation or race ha$ attained. But words 
and phrases used in Werary expression 
are one thing. They imply careful se- 
lection, subtle discrimination as to mean- 
ing, and euphonious arrangement. The 
words used in the sermo plebcius of a 
people are of an entirely different char- 
acter. They are reflective of the national 
temper, rich in imagery, “to the point,” 
and they possess an attractiveness which 
makes them easily remembered and _ re- 
tained in usage. 

Granted the common origin of man, 
the underlying, kindred spirit which pre- 
vails in the homo sapiens, it is not sur- 
prising if we find striking similarities 
between the phrases used, for example, 
by the characters in Petronius’ Satyricon 
or Plau‘us’ Miles Gloriosus, and chose 
used by the man-in-the-street in any city 
of the U.S.A. Surprise is aroused, how- 
ever, and to no small degree, by the dis- 
covery in literary Latin of an echo—an 
almost verbatim reproduction—of a phrase 
current in the Lingua Americana of today. 
(No, that is not an anachronism. The 
latter reached my ears and penetrated my 
consciousness long before the writings of 
Cicero began to “instruct and charm” 
me. ) 

No effort is here made to present a 
complete list of parallelisms between the 
literary phrases of ancient Roman writers 
and our zvivida verba hodierna. The few 
instances which are cited will serve to 
indicate the possibilities and interesting 
discoveries which await those who care to 
search them out. Of course, those “pur- 
ists” who disdain to admit the appearance 
upon the written page of certain of our 
current expressions will frown disapprov- 
ingly upon such an enterprise. 

Some time ago attention was called in 
these pages (THE CLAsssICAL OUTLOOK 
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xxii, May, 1945, p. 79) to Vergil’s ref- 
erence in the Georgics (ii, 144) io “con- 
tented cows’ —armentaque laeta—as also 
to Aristophanes’ mention of “taking the 
The latter 
can, if you will, be eliminated from the 


cake,” in his Knights (277). 


present category of parallels inasmuch as 
the tone of the comic stage is not neces- 
sarily elegant or literary. But that is 
certainly not the case in the third passage 
cited, where Cicero exclaims, “What a 
man !"—“Quem virum nuper P. Crassum 

vidimus !" (De Senectute xvii, 61). 

The verses of Ennius with which Cicero 
begins this same delightful treatise on old 
age contain a very forceful verb which 
has probably appeared as a_ stumbling- 
block to many a youthful translator. The 
lines are as follows: 
© Tite, si quid ego adiuvero curamve 
levasso 
quae nunc te coquit 
“To cook, bake, boil, roast, parch, steep, 
melt, heat’—these are the basic mean- 
ings of coquere which the dictionary 
offers. Granted that in literary usage the 
meaning is “to vex, harass, annoy”; 
would not the modern boy really open his 
eyes in amazement and increased admira- 
tion for the dignified Roman if it were 
suggested that the reference is to “ a 
care which burns you up”? 

There can be no quibbling about Ci- 
cero’s meaning in the Brutus, 210: he 
declares unequivocally that Cotta speaks 
non pessime. That’s good “American” for 
“Not bad!" whether a Roman or an 
American voices the dictum. 

Has anyone succeeded in barricading 
his ears against the phrase, “You're all 
wet”? Can anyone explain its origin? 
Is there any doubt as to its meaning? 
All answers are in the negative. What 
a shock, then, occurs when, in the midst 
of the De Natura Deorum (iii, 24, 63), 
Cicero makes a facetious reference to the 


Stoic etymologies. The name of Neptune, 





he says, they derive a nando. “In regard 
to this matter,” he adds, “you seem to 
have been all wet—more so even than 
Neptune himself! What, you ask, was 
the word Cicero used to convey the idea 
of being “all wet”? None other than 
natare, thereby punning with the nando 
which he had just used. You refuse to 
allow such a translation? So would I— 
but can you imagine anyone swimming 
without being a// wet? And does the 
translation of nature by “swim” convey 
Cicero's real meaning? The matter must 
rest with the statement that a// transla- 
tion fails to retain the flavor of the orig- 
inal. No one is willing to translate the 
eloquent Cicero into American slang. It 
is the striking parallelism in thought 
between the literary Latin and the plebe- 
ian English phrases which is remarkable. 

One last example—perhaps the most 
notable of all—may be cited. This time 
the author is that mighty wielder of 
words, Tertullian. In the course of his 
denunciation of the Roman magistrates 
for their willingness to believe on hear- 
say the charges made against the Chris- 
tians (A pologeticum vii, 12), he describes 
the origin, development, and nature of 
Rumor. Now, if one were to ask a 
normal youth of today to tell, in his own 
language, how rumor spreads, he would 
reply promptly, “By the grape-vine.” But 
I dare say it would be hard to convince 
him, even with the evidence of the printed 
text, that his phrase is not twentieth- 
century “American,” but second-century 
Latin! 
press in strongest metaphor the rapid 


When Tertullian wishes to ex- 


growth and widespread dissemination of 
base falsehoods, he declares that Rumor 
travels “by the grape-vine (in traduces) 
of tongues and ears”! 

Try as you will, you cannot get ahead 
of those old Romans. The modernity 
of their thought spans the centuries which 


separate them from us. They certainly 
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have much to teach us—but who ever 
suspected that those who coin our Amer- 
ican slang expressions get them from such 
a source! Probably they don't, but they 
might easily be convicted on the circum- 
stantial evidence. 

(Noe: 


ventures to add to the circumstantial evi- 


In some trepidation, the Editor 


dence Ovid's “ park their bodies”-—ponunt 
sua corpora, in Metamorphoses i, 300.) 
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ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Hubert M. Poteat, of Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, writes: 

“Of the fifteen hundred students on our 
campus now, about 350 are enrolled in 
Latin (240 of them in language courses ) 
and 75 in Greek (55 in language courses). 
We are kept quite busy!” 

Rev. A. M. Guenther, S. J., of Canisius 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 

“The classics here are begining to go 
up again. We have 68 registered in 
freshman Latin, and that is a good omen.” 
Heller, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gives some figures 


Professor John L. 
on the increased enrollment in Latin in 
the state of Minnesota during the year 
1945, in the September, 1946, issue of 
The Latin News Letter, published at the 
University of Minnesota. 


AN ADULT EDUCATION GROUP 

Mrs. Margaret Baldwin, of New York 
City, writes: 

“In 1944, a small group of professional 
and business people in New York City 
started a ‘Great Books Seminar.” We had 
heard of the seminars on the great class- 
ics being used for adult education by St. 
John’s College, and in Chicago by the 
University of Chicago. We sought ad- 
vice from members of the faculty of St. 
John’s College in organizing our seminar, 
and we chose a former member of the 
faculty of that college for our first leader. 

“Our seminar provided us with an op- 
portunity to discuss the classics of western 
civilization under competent leadership. 
We chose our books from the. list now 
popularly known as “The Great Books’ 
or sometimes ‘The Hundred Great Books,’ 
although there are more than a hundred 
on the list. The compiling of this list 
started more than twenty years ago and 
in several places—at Columbia University, 
the University of Chicago, the University 
of Virginia, and other educational centers. 
Before the elective sys em invaded our 
colleges, these books were read in all 
liberal arts colleges, and gave a common 
background for individual and general 
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practical 
affairs necessary for the development of 
a democratic society. Included in the 
list are works by Homer, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Ver- 
gil, Plutarch, Lucian, and Augustine— 
all in translation. 

“Each week there is a specific reading 
assignment, and every member reads the 
book before the 
that everyone is familiar with the text. 
We strive in our discussions to gain 
wisdom from all the ages for a greater 
understanding of the fundamental prob- 
lems which confront us today, and have 
confronted man in every epoch. We feel 
that our seminars have been a direct 
training in intelligent deliberation. 

“From time to time we have had guest 
leaders, from different fields, and occa- 
sionally we have had a formal lecture. 
In the concluding months of 1946 we put 
on a seminar for the Town Hall Work- 
shop. The books for this seminar in- 
cluded two Platonic dialogues, two Greek 
tragedies, several Greek comedies, Thu- 
cydides’ history, a Shakespearean tragedy, 


decision in 


deliberation and 


seminar convenes, so 


and two other works. 
“We believe that we have gained a 
great deal in our three years of activity.” 


PUBLICITY FOR THE 
CLASSICS 


By Henry C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

HE idea of publicity—the very 

word, indeed—should be obnox- 
anyone teaching the 

classics. Publicity has the conno- 
tation of blatancy, oi exaggeration, almost 
the antithesis, in fact, of the meaning of 
“classics” itself. Publicity, however, need 
not be blatant and exaggerated. It can 
be legitimate. It can be any matter, or 
action, spoken, printed, to 
gain public attention for useful, but per- 
fectly honorable, ends. It is of this kind 
of publicity that we intend to speak. This 
type of publicity is not an end in itself, 
but only a part—perhaps a small part—of 
the means to an end. 

There was a time when every educated 
person, as well as many persons not for- 
mally educated, could understand a clas- 
sical allusion, quotation, or motif in dis- 
course, literature, or art. The use and 
understanding of classical terms consti- 
tuted a sort of perpetual formula of pub- 
licity. It was publicity, but not deliberate 
publicity, nor was it labeled as such. 
These times are not entirely past. The 
publicity of allusion is constantly with 
us, and there are those, too, in public 
and literary life who speak directly for 
the classics and their place in a truly 
educated society. We cheer these pro- 
tagonists of ours, and rightly; but we 


ious to 
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can do more than cheer. We can carry 
our share of our fight. In the metropoli- 
tan newspapers, in the nationally distri- 
buted journals, over the great broadcast- 
ing systems? Certainly not—or perhaps 
not. But there is not a community, how- 
ever small, where the classics are taught, 
where some contribution cannot be made. 
If we appreciate and point with pride to 
the co-operation of the nonprofessionals in 
high places, it is incumbent on each of us 
to do something more. It is this some- 
thing more in the small places that we 
wish to emphasize here. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER 
IN VERSE 


In about A. D. 330, a learned priest 
of Spanish ancestry, Gaius Vettius Aquil- 
inus Juvencus, produced a_ paraphrase 
in Latin verse of the four Gospels. High- 
school students might be interested in the 
following portion of that work, a version 
of Matthew vi, 9-13, the Lord’s Prayer: 


NONONG 


Sidereo genitor residens in vertice caeli, 
Nominis, oramus, veneratio sanctificetur 
In _ nobis, 

mundo 


pater alte, tui, tranquillaque 


Adveniat regnumque tuum lux alma re- 
cludat. 

Sic caelo ut terris fiat tua clara volun- 
tas, 

Vitalisque hodie sancti substantia panis 

Proveniat nobis; tua mox largitio solvat 

Innumera indulgens erroris debita pravi; 

Et nos haud aliter concedere faenora 
nostris. 

Taetri saeva procul temptatio daemonis 
absit 

Eque malis tua nos in lucem dextera 
tollat. 


—Juvencus i, 590-600 








In almost every university and college 
community there are a student newspaper, 
a director of publicity, and a radio station 
operated by the university itself or to 
which the university contributes a cer- 
tain amount of time. These are publicity 
outlets. The student paper will usually 
print notices or reports of the activities 
of student classical organizations, of the 
meetings which faculty members will at- 
tend, and of publications by the latter. 
All of these items should be reported. 
Some of them may seem trivial. Others 
may seem directed toward the goal ot 
personal advancement and not in the best 
of taste. You can disregard these very 
proper twinges of conscience if the ac- 
counts are correct and the periodical is 
accustomed to reporting on such matters. 

The college publicity director is not 
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only willing, but eager, to relay anything 
in the nature of classical news that the 
publications he serves will accept. Such 
items are usually of a general-interest 
type—a reference, for example, to an 
ancient parallel of some custom, device, 
or institution apparently ultra-modern. 
Or, again, he may be glad to get a ref- 
erence to a published paper, or an elec- 
tion to office, which reflect credit upon 
the university or college served. Of 
course, the publicity agent is much more 
interested in the aches and pains, real and 
imaginary, of the last substitute on an 
a’hletic team than in your contributions. 
And the Delphic oracle has no chance in 
competition with the varsity coach. But 
within the limitations of his sphere of 
action the publicity director is as will- 
ing to serve the classics as anything else. 
The radio outlet is rapidly advancing 
in use and importance. Program directors 
are always anxious to get programs. They 
need programs. 
is inevitably 


Since the radio audience 
more heterogeneous than 
almost any other, the “then and now” 
type of program is probably the best to 
offer. The informal approach, that is, 
the round-table discussion or the “inquir- 
ing student,” is also probably the most 
suitable method of production. 
casional 


An oc- 
program may be offered and 
given, or a whole series may be planned 
that will be acceptable and permit of 
unity in the organization of material. 

In the case of high schools, the radio 
may be quite detached from the school 
organization. The student newspaper is 
an outlet available to departments in high 
schools of larger size. In larger cities, 
the professional newspapers will have to 
be approached directly rather than 
through the publicity director as a mid- 
dleman. In smaller high schools, in 
smaller communities, a weekly newspaper 
may be the only public‘ty organ avail- 
able. It is none the less a legitimate and 
useful medium. In fact, contributions to 
it may be even more welcome than to 
those journals whose personnel and poli- 
cies are more highly professionalized. 
The important point is that no community 
is too small, no periodical too limited in 
scope, no radio station too local, for some 
work in publicity for the classics. 

In the smaller localities, there will be 
the problem of inadequate library facili- 
ties for the preparation of articles, notes, 
and radio dialogue. This is a definite 
obstacle; but the classics department of 
any neighboring college or university, 
not to mention the Service Bureau of the 
American Classical League, will be glad 
to help. The work of gathering data 
and material could be allocated to grad- 
uate students or “majors” in classics, to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

A suggestion might be made as to the 
spirit in which the approach is made to 
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intermediaries. These 
prospective agents may not seem inter- 
ested; or they may be interested and yet 
wish to revise, or even reject, contribu- 
tions that have been carefully and con- 
scientiously prepared. Always | their 
reasons are, from their point of view, 
perfectly sound. 


editors and to 


Their views may not be 
ours, but they should be respected; the 
chances are that they are speaking from 
experience. The publicity material it- 
self, whether written or spoken, need not 
be controversial—in fact, it must not be 
openly controversial. No useful purpose 
can be served by vigorous defenses or 
aggressive propaganda. These, too, are 
legitimate weapons, but in their proper 
places—not before the public. A clear 
exposition, on subjects both timely and 
timeless, is all that is necessary. 

We have spoken in generalities, but 
everything that has been mentioned has 
actually been done, and is being done, 
here and there throughout the country. 
And because the press and radio pub- 
licity have been stressed, we are not im- 
plying a lack of usefulness in bulletin 
boards and the admirable publications of 
Latin departments in a number of high 
schools. We wish to suggest that more 
widespread and_ intensified efforts are 
possible in the field of publicity for the 
classics. And it must be emphasized 
that any really significant showing in a 
given school or college community is de- 
pendent on a united effort, with every 
unit of the classical group, however small, 
contributing. 
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“FACILIS DESCENSUS 
AVERNO” 


By EuGcene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


126-127 the Cumaean 
Sibyl tells Aeneas that the descent to the 


In Aeneid vi, 


lower world is easy: 

... facilis descensus Averno 
noctes a'que dies patet atri ianua Ditis. . . 
Despite the difference in meaning, these 
words remind one of Matthew vii, 13: 

. for wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction.” 

A whimsical variation of this general 
theme is to be found among the witti- 
cisms of the philosopher, Bion (Diogenes 
Laertius iv, 7, 49). He used to declare 
that the road to Hades was easy, since 
people set out with their eyes shut. 
Leonidas of Tarentum carries the con- 
ceit still Anthologia 


(Gracca, 


further (Jacobs, 
Appendix 
48). He assures us that the route ran 
perfectly straight all the way down, and 
made by 


Epigrammatum, No. 


so the entire journey was 
travelers with their eves closed. 

A fragment Telephus of 
Aeschylus informs us that a single path 
leads to the home of Hades, and the same 
idea occurs in Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus (Ars Rhetorica vi, 5), but we find 
Plato (Phaedo 108 A) taking issue with 


the words of Aeschylus: 


from the 


“Now this way to the other world is 
not, as Aeschylus says in the Telephus, 
a single and straight path—if that were 
so no guide would be needed, for no one 
could miss it; but there are many part- 
ings of the road, and windings, as I 
infer from the rites and sacrifices which 
are offered to the gods below in places 
where three roads meet on earth” (Jow- 
ett’s translation). 

Aeschylus is also quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata iv, 7), who, speak- 
ing as a Christian, notes that there are 
many roads and many sins that lead one 
astray. 

I suspect that Aeschylus was thinking 
of a literal route to Hades. Of course, 
Plato knew the context, but even so he, 
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like Clement, might well put a figurative 
Modern 
similar 


interpreta‘ion upon the passage. 


writers are constantly doing 


things. 

It would seem that Aeschylus is in es- 
sential agreement with the philosopher 
Anaxagoras, who, in trying to comfort 
a man dying in a foreign land, tersely 
observed (Diogenes Laertius ii, 6, 11): 
“The descent to Hades is the same from 
every place.” Anaxagoras was philo- 
sophical enough to take this attitude when 
he himself lay dying: “Praeclare Anaxa- 
goras, qui cum Lampsaci moreretur, quae- 
rentibus amicis velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam si quid accidisset auferri, Nihil 
necesse est, inquit, undique enim ad _ in- 
feros tantundem viae est” (Cicero, Tus- 
culanae Disputationes i, 43, 104). 

Like most generalizations, the one made 
by Anaxagoras is not without an excep- 
tion, for a more direct and, presumably, 
an easier way to Hades lay open to the 
people of Hermione. It was said that 
they had a short cut to the other world, 
and for this reason they did not put pas- 
sage money for Charon in the mouths of 
their dead (Strabo viii, 6, 12). Doubt- 
less the short cut was associated with the 
opening in the earth, in the sanctuary of 
Clymenus at Hermione, through which 
Heracles brought up Cerberus (Pausanias 
ii, 35, 10). A statement of Apollodorus 
(The Library i, 5, 1) seems to warrant 
the inference that Pluto dragged Per- 
sephone down to Hades through this same 
chasm. 

One is inclined to ask whether the re- 
port about the thrift of the Hermionians 
did not originate in much the same 
fashion as jests about various cities and 
sections of our own country. Perhaps 
even the butts of the joke regarded it as 
amusing—for a while. At all events they 
must have found it much less unpleasant 
than being called “swine” and “liars,” as 
were the Boeotians and the Cretans. It 
was part of Strabo’s purpose to gratify 
the ancient reader’s appetite for the un- 
usual and the marvelous (i, 2, 30 and 35; 
xvii, 3, 3). The story about Hermione 
is a good one, and only the ungrateful 
reader would bother to question its trust- 
worthiness. 

The realm of Hades was forbidding to 
the ancients in general but not enough so 
to keep them from making humorous 
remarks about it and the journey thither. 
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DANCE MANIA IN 
PREHISTORIC GREECE 


By Lintian B. LAWLER 

Hunter College of the City of New York 
N times of catastrophic upheaval, of 
war, of plague, of famine and dep- 
rivation, of deep and prolonged fear 
and distress, when the strains and 
tensions of life prove too much for hu- 
man endurance, whole communities have 
been known to fall suddenly into the 
hysterical form of monomania known as 
dance 


hysterica rhythmica, or 


Best documented of all the known 


chorea 
mania. 
instances of chorea in world history are 
those of central Europe from the twelfth 
However, 


sixteenth century. 


instances in 


to the 
there have been striking 
modern times as well. Travelers of this 
and the last century have reported cases 
in the Malay States and in neighboring 
lands. In our own country, such reli- 
gious groups as the Shakers, the “Angel 
Dancers,” the devotees of Father Divine, 
the Holiness Sect in Virginia, and the 
members of the Church of God in Ten- 
nessee have displayed their fervor in ec- 
static “dances” and rhythmic movements 
which are of an involuntary and hysterical 
nature. Of a more secular type, but 
hardly less frenzied, seem to have been 
some of the “marathon” exhibitions of the 
1920's. 


recent years, in the 


hysterical post-war era of the 
And, within very 
trying depression period immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the recent war, 
the newspapers carried the amazing story 
of a wave of uncontrollable dance mania 
in a Chicago stadium, during a concert 
by a “swing” band. As a matter of fact, 
the whole “jitterbug” movement is prob- 
ably nothing more than a very mild form 
of dance mania, induced by the depres- 
sion, and prolonged by the war. 

In Greek legend there is a persistent 
tradition of something that looks very 
much like dance mania, occurring within 
the “mythological” or Mycenaean period. 
Practically all of the mythographers pre- 
serve a record of it, with much detail; 
and at least five separate stories are told 
of it, with five different “sets of char- 
acters.” The three daughters of Proetus, 
king of Tiryns, for instance, are said to 
have been punished with madness _be- 
cause they offended the gods in some way 
—by laughing at the rites of Hera, or 
boasting of their own beauty, or refusing 
to worship the god Dionysus, or in some 
other way, according to different authors. 
The maidens sang weird songs, tore their 
garments, and went raving over the 
countryside in a wild dance. They be- 
lieved that they were being changed into 
cows, and they were in deep distress, but 
dancing. Other 
women, watching them, were seized with 


they could not stop 


the same madness. 


Homes were aban- 
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doned, and children were deserted or 
even slain by their frenzied 


mothers. 
Nothing could put an end to the mania 
until Melampus and Bias, with a com- 
pany of strong young men, pursued the 
women, seized them, and literally ran 
them off their feet. The eldest of the 
princesses (and presumably others among 
the women) actually died of this harsh 
treatment. 
after 


The rest fell exhausted, one 
When Melampus had 
“purified” them with water and prayers 


another. 


and sacrifices, they recovered, and were 
returned to their homes. 

Similar stories of dance mania, in sev- 
eral cases said to have been incited by 
Dionysus, are told of the daughters of 
Minyas, of the daughters of Eleuther, of 
the women of Thebes, Sparta, and Chios, 
and of the daughters of Eteocles, in Or- 
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chomenus. The last-named were wor- 
shiped after death in the guise of the 
Charites, or Graces, patronesses of charm, 
grace, and beauty, but particularly of the 
dance; and their worship spread to all 
parts of the Greek world. 

These stories of crazed women dancers 
seem to have impressed the Greeks very 
much, for their literature abounds in ref- 
erences to them. Modern scholars have 
studied the stories with great care, but 
have disagreed in their interpretations. 
Some have declared that we are here 
dealing with mere legends, having no basis 
in fact. Others have seen the stories as 
imaginative accounts of real events of re- 
mote antiquity. The stories are all much 
alike, and in most of them three women 
are involved; this fact has led some 
writers to the belief that all the stories are 
versions of one tale, told with local em- 
bellishments and local names in various 
parts of Greece. Other writers see the 
legends as telescoped versions, so to speak, 
of outbreaks of dance mania that con- 
tinued for many years over the whole of 
the territory occupied by the Mycenaeans. 
Some scholars regard the stories as dis- 
torted accounts of ecstatic ritual dances of 
the Cretans, particularly in their worship 
of their male divinity, son of the Great 
Goddess, who in the form of a bull is said 
to have been torn to pieces annually by 
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frenzied votaries. Other scholars look 
upon the stories as an actual record of 
the introduction into Greek lands of the 
wild Thraco-Phrygian worship of Diony- 
sus—although the legends definitely have 
their setting in the Mycenaean period, 
and most students place the coming of 
Dionysus to Greece considerably later. 
Still other writers think the stories re- 
fer to priestesses of some nature goddess, 
in the Mycenaean period, who habitually 
engaged in weird, frenzied rituals, per- 
haps wearing masks shaped like cows’ 
heads. Psychologists with great unanimity 
unmistakable 


recognize in the stories 


symptoms of chorea. 

The incidence of dance mania is usually 
very sudden. One person (generally a 
woman), with no warning at all, begins 
to twitch and jerk convulsively. Her 
arms and feet fling out in a grotesque 
movements. Her 
fixed, 


She begins to wail, 


caricature of dance 


face displays a_ tense, deeply 
troubled expression. 
or to laugh, or to sing a weird chant, 
or to utter frightful animal-like cries. 
She obviously sees visions, and hears 
imaginary voices or music. She looks 
and acts as if a supernatural power has 
indeed taken possession of her soul. She 
tears her clothing, writhes on the ground, 
foams at the mouth. She runs away, and 
will resist all efforts to stop her, even 
seizing weapons and using them, if she 
can get them. If she is held back by 
main force, her arms and legs continue to 
jerk violently; and if they are restrained 
by bonds, she exhibits signs of extreme 
exhaustion. If unrestrained, she con- 
tinues her wandering and her convulsive 
twitching, night and day, without pause, 
sometimes for weeks on end, until she 
drops, exhausted or dead, with the skin 
literally worn off the soles of her feet. 
Nor is the seizure ever, apparently, con- 
fined to one sufferer. Many of those 
watching her are suddenly seized with 
the same irresistible urge to dance; and 
soon a large portion of the community is 
affected—men and women, both, but with 
women always in the majority. 

Various types of cure have been tried, 
over the ages, for the sufferers. Some of 
these were in the na‘ure of incantations 
and charms, while others involved plung- 
ing the victims into cold water, or bind- 
ing them tightly. Sometimes musical in- 
strumen‘s were played to their convul- 
sive motions, and then were deliberately 
and firmly slowed in tempo. Sometimes 
strong male partners took hold of them, 
and, dancing with them in relays, forced 
them to dance to exhaustion—a remedy 
like that used in the case of the daughters 
of Proetus, incidentally. Many of the 
sufferers in all ages must have perished 
miserably. The story that the daughters 
of Minyas did not return from their mad 
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dance, but were changed into a crow, 
a bat, and an owl, implies death in the 
forest. 

Ii, as seems likely, the Greek legends 
do reflect real manifestations of dance 
mania in prehistoric Greece, it might be 
possible to conjecture the cause which 
produced them. Apparently the Myce- 
naean period was characterized by much 
upheaval and turmoil, migration, pesti- 
lence, famine, the overthrow of cities, 
the killing and enslaving of large groups 
of people. Any of these factors might have 
driven the people of a given area beyond 
the point of human endurance, and pro- 
duced mass hysteria. It is interesting 
that one of the stories of the Proetides 
mentions a disease of the scalp—a ‘“‘fear- 
ful itch,” knyvos. “Their fair hair dropped 
from their heads,” says the ancient chron- 
icler, “and their scalps were laid bare.” 
Such an affliction, descending upon young 
women famed for their beauty, would be 
an unbalancing force, even apart from the 
itch of the itself. 

names of dances 
handed down to us is one called knismos, 


maddening disease 


Among the ancient 
“itch,” from knyos, the very word used 
In later 
times the knismos had become an _ ob- 


in the story of the Proetides. 


scene dance; but its original significance 
fits in well with our legend. Further, 


the river in which the maidens were 
purified was used in historical times to 
cure leprosy and scabies. 

Many writers have speculated on the 
historical possibilities in the legend of the 
daughters of Proe’us. Persson excavated 
a royal tomb not far from Tiryns—a 
tomb which he implies could have been 
that of Proetus with his wife and eldest 
daughter: he dates the tomb in the first 
half of the fourteenth century B.C. Other 
writers date the walls of Tiryns in the 
twelfth century. Excavations at Orcho- 
menus tend to connect Minyas and his 
with the fourteenth 


daughters century. 


The fact that the name of Dionysus 
appears in many of the legends is per- 
haps not too significant chronologically. 
Hera, Ear.h, and Artemis are the divin- 
ities concerned in other versions of the 
stories. These divinities are earlier than 
Dionysus in Greece; all three are, in fact, 
goddesses equated by the later Greeks 
with the Great Goddess of the Minoans 
and the nearness of 
Tiryns to the very ancient shrine of Hera, 
the Argive Heraeum, originally the site 
the Great 
Goddess, would lend color to the sup- 
position that the 


and the Mycenaeans ; 


of a prehistoric shrine of 
earliest evidence for 
dance mania in that vicinity long antedates 
the coming of Dionysus into Greece. The 
later Greeks would naturally substitute 
in the stories the name of a god in whose 
ritual there were wild and wandering 


dances. Some scholars, in fact, think 
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that the impulse that produced the mad- 
Proetus and 
which 


ness of the daughters of 
Minyas was the same as that 
created the rituals of Dionysus; and that 
such rituals were basically nothing but 
dance mania. The two phenomena ac- 
tually do have much in common; but the 
ritual ecstasies of classical times, at least, 
apparently were consciously induced, with 
the aid of alcohol and other drugs, music 
of a stimulating and arousing nature, and 
dizzy, whirling steps in the dance, whereas 
the convulsive twitchings of mass hysteria 
are largely involuntary. 

That the Greeks, and the Mycenaeans 
before them, thought of the visitations of 
dance mania as calamities to be averted 
is well attested. Altars, shrines, and votive 
offerings were dedicated, and _ sacrifices 
offered, so that the madness might not 


recur. The cult of the Charites, said to 
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have been instituted’ after the “‘death by 
dancing” of the maddened daughters of 
Eteocles, became a very important one 
Clearly that city, at 
least, suffered in prehistoric times a deeply 


at Orchomenus. 


moving experience connected with danc- 
ing, and by religious rites strove through- 
out its corporate life to prevent a recur- 
rence of the calamity. Athens, also, had 
a very old cult of the Graces, with a 
shrine at the very entrance to the Acro- 
polis. In classical times statues of the 
Graces stood in this spot, and tradition 
said they were the work of the great 
Socrates, who was by trade a sculptor. 
In front of the statues certain mystic 


ceremonies took place—perhaps  stem- 
ming from Mycenaean times. Their mys- 
terious nature would suggest apotropaic 
rites, designed to ward off a recurrence 
of dance mania. Likewise, a famous 
of the 


(Pausanias viii, 34, 1) may have been 


shrine Maniae, in Megalopolis 
consecrated during an especially frighten- 
ing epidemic of dance mania. 

There is, then, reason to believe that 
Mycenaean Greece suffered one or more 
severe outbreaks of dance mania in the 
period from 1400 to 1100 B.C. 


perience was particularly shattering psy- 


The ex- 


chologically, and made a profound im- 
pression upon the Mycenaeans and upon 
their successors, the Greeks of classical 
The mania seems to have been 


times. 
felt in most of the great centers of the 
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Mycenaean civilization, but particularly 
in Tiryns, Thebes. 
Archaeologists have shown, incidentally, 
that these are the very cities which in 


Orchomenus, and 


this period had strongest cultural and 
economic connections with one another. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


By Epwin W 
Randolph-Macon College 


LAVIUS CLAUDIUS  JULI- 
ANUS, commonly known as Julian 


3,0WEN 


the Apostate, was born in Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul, in the 
year 331, during the reign of his uncle, 
Julian’s father 
was Julius Constantius and his mother 


Constantine the Great. 


was Basilina, who died a few months 
after the birth of her son. He had a half- 
brother, Gallus, who a few years later 
was murdered by the soldiers to insure 
the succession to some one of Constan- 
tine’s sons. When in his early life Gallus 
was banished, Julian was allowed to re- 
main in Cons antinople. Here he was 
carefully educated under the supervision 
of a family eunuch, Mardonius, and 
Eusebius the bishop of Nicomedia. For 
some obscure reason Gallus was recalled 
from banishment in 341, and both he and 
Julian were removed to Macellum, a far 
distant castle in Cappadocia. 

In his youth Julian was trained as a 
Christian, but he later broke with Chris- 
tianity and embraced the old pagan faith 
which some of his teachers professed. 
This old Hellenic religion claimed his 
loyalty and had a special appeal for him. 
Thus he became an avowed devotee of the 
ancient pagan religion, especially after he 
came under the influence of Libanius, dur- 
ing his second banishment to Nicomedia. 

In the year 354 Gallus was put to death, 
and even Julian came under suspicion and 
was confined in Milan. Somewhat later, 
however, he was released through the 
intercession of Eusebia, the empress, and 
given permission to take up his residence 
in Athens. Here he became interested in 
the strange and mystic doctrine of Mith- 
raism, and was initiated into the rites of 
that oriental cult in the year 355. With 
the Emperor Constantius, Julian was now 
one of the two surviving male members 
of the family of Constantine. At this 
juncture Constantius, who had become 
sole ruler of the Roman world, was hard 
pressed by the cares of state and sought 
some relief of his office by inviting Julian 
to share in the government. Accordingly, 
Constantius summoned Julian to Milan 
and bestowed upon him the title of Caesar, 
giving him his daughter Helena for wife, 
and appointed him governor of the 
province of Gaul. 

Julian forthwith accepted, and with 
alacrity proceeded to his province to take 
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up the duties of his new office. On his 
arrival in Gaul, he found that the ever- 
troublesome Germans had crossed over 
the Rhine into Gaul, ravaging the country 
and burning many towns. Julian under- 
took to repair the damage that the ruth- 
less enemy had wrought. He rebuilt the 
destroyed towns, and inspired hope and 
confidence in the Gauls. In his first 
campaign Julian was assisted by Barbatio, 
who later deserted him, leaving him in a 
perilous position with his enemy. By 
strenuous effort Julian fought his way out 
and extricated his army, and won a de- 
cisive victory over the enemy, near Strass- 
burg, in 357. He at length succeeded in 
clearing the lower Rhine region, and forti- 
fied his frontier defenses. The following 
vear he re-established the Gauls in their 
own territory, lightened the oppressive 
taxes imposed upon them, and reorganized 
on a secure basis the government which 
had fallen into helpless confusion and 
disorder. 

During these Gallic campaigns Julian, 
as governor of Gaul, established and main- 
tained his headquarters in Paris, tradition 
says in the old Cluny palace, now known 
as the Cluny Museum. Every student 
interested in Gallic antiquities makes it a 
point to visit this historic museum, so 
intimately associated with Julian’s suc- 
cessful operations in Gaul during that 
remote period. 

While Julian was thus busy conducting 
his campaigns in Gaul, his enemies at the 
court of Constantius, in the meantime, 
were energetically endeavoring to traduce 
his record of achievement and to prejudice 
the emperor against him. The result was 
that they induced Constantius to issue 
orders for the withdrawal of a large part 
of Julian’s forces for the alleged purpose 
of re-enforcing the emperor’s army to 
prosecute vigorously the war against 
Persia. The troops thus withdrawn from 
Julian’s army were transferred to the 
command of another general, much 
against Julian’s wishes, and sent over to 
the East for operations aganist Persia. 

Julian’s forces availed themselves of 
this opportunity to revolt against the 
order for their transfer to the East. 
Accordingly, to prove their loyalty to 
Julian, they halted in Paris and pro- 
claimed him emperor. Julian, accepting 
the overtures of his army, proceeded 
forthwith to open negotiations with Con- 
stantius to effect an amicable settlement 
of the difficulties which had arisen from 
the expressions of loyalty of his soldiers. 
Julian desired especially to allay any sus- 
picion of his own personal disloyalty to 
the emperor. However, Julian’s overtures 
were not met by Constantius. The result 
was that both Constantius and Julian pro- 
ceeded to make preparations for a decisive 
struggle and settlement of the issue. Set- 
ting out from Gaul with his army, Julian 
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marched through the Black Forest and 
down the Danube, expecting to meet Con- 
stantius en route, in due course. On his 
march, however, much to his surprise, he 
learned of the unexpected death of Con- 
stantius, who had left Syria with the 
intention of meeting him in Cilicia. Con- 
stantius died near Tarsus on November 
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THE BANDUSIAN 
FOUNTAIN 


(Horace, Carm. III, xiii) 
Translated into Alcaics from the Latin of Horace 
By Hersert Epwarp Mirrow 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Bandusian fountain, clearer than crystal 
far, 
Of wine deserving, crowned with a floral 
wreath, 
Tomorrow shall a kid be offered, 
Destined for love and the battle 


royal. 
By horns yet hidden, swelling his glossy 
head, 
In vain. His life-blood, flowing for 


your delight, 
Shall dye with red the icy waters, 
Red like the blood of his wanton 
sires. 
The dreadful season, parched with the 
dog-star’s heat, 
Can never touch you, you who afford 
cool shade 
For oxen weary of the plough’s yoke, 
Shade for the wandering herd of 
cattle. 
With famous fountains named thou shalt 
be in song 
When I, in singing, tell of the ilex green 
That shades the caverns, whence thy 
waters 
Downward are leaping with babbling 
laughter. 
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3, 361. Thus Julian, without a battle to 
decide the question, had become the un- 
disputed emperor of the Roman world. 
It is even asserted that Constantius on 
his death-bed had designated Julian as 
his successor. A little over a month 
later, in December, 361, Julian entered 
Constantinople as Emperor of Rome. 
After spending the winter in Constanti- 
nople, Julian advanced to Antioch to 
prosecute the war against Persia, which 
Constantius had begun and left unfinished. 
Here, in this dissolute Syrian city, there 
had developed a feeling of hostility be- 
tween Christianity and the old pagan 
religion, which proved embarrassing to 
the new emperor. Accordingly, Julian 
withdrew from Antioch to establish his 
headquarters at Tarsus, in Cilicia, the 
birthplace of the Apostle Paul. After 
wintering in Tarsus, he set out at the 
beginning of spring to prosecute the un- 
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finished war against the Persians, thus 
beginning a fateful expedition. 

With his powerful and well-equipped 
army Julian marched through Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria towards Ctesiphon. 
Meanwhile, he ordered a strong fleet to 
move down the Euphrates river to co- 
operate with the army he himself was 
directing. On arriving at Ctesiphon he 
crossed the Tigris, and defeated the op- 
posing Persian army on the banks of that 
river. Thence he set out to meet the 
main Persian army under the command of 
Shapur II. After a long and fatiguing 
march he was forced to retreat through 
a desolate and waterless country in the 
Yet he 
defeated the Persians in several retreat- 
ing engagements, only to fall mortally 
wounded on June 26, 363. During the 
night of that fateful day he died in his 


scorching heat of midsummer. 


tent. So ended his mortal career, in a 
feat of intrepid courage and dauntless 
resolution, in his thirty-second year. 
Now, a word about Julian’s apostasy. 
It is true that Julian rejected Christianity 
as the religion of the state, which Con- 
stantine the Great had established in his 
triumphant from darkness to 
dawn. It is equally true that Julian was 
the last champion of paganism, and that 


struggle 


after him the state reverted, for good, to 
Christianity. But Julian’s was not an 
unmitigated paganism. It was rather an 
amalgam of paganism and oriental mysti- 
cism and Hellenic philosophy. He re- 
jected Christianity because the polythe- 
ism he had come to accept in his early 
education and training appealed to his 
religious convictions with an irresistible 
force, in view of his avowed predilection 
for Hellenic philosophy. The mystic rites 
of Mithraism, into which he had _ been 
initiated, had for him an irresistible fas- 
cination, in contrast to the monotheistic 
doctrine of Christianity. He had been 
taught to believe that Christianity was a 
transcending power in the world, but not 
necessarily a force that made for right- 
eousness, as we understand and accept it. 

In his brief reign as emperor, Julian 
issued an edict of universal toleration. It 
is noteworthy that he did not require the 
teachers in the schools to adhere strictly 
and absolutely to the old teachings of 
paganism. Nor did he exclude Christian- 
ity inexorably from the high offices of 
the state. Yet by moral suasion he exerted 
a definite influence for the restoration of 
the old power and prestige of paganism. 
He himself became the high priest of 
the old religion, by virtue of the fact that 
he held the office of pontifex maximus. 
But it must be ever borne in mind that 
the form of paganism that Julian en- 
deavored to set up in the state was a new 
departure from the old paganism which 
Constantine had rejected for the new 
faith, after the battle of the Mulvian 
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Bridge. The new paganism of Julian was 
rather a combination of the oriental mys- 
teries with Hellenic polytheism. This he 
conceived of as making a stronger emo- 
tional appeal as a religion than the new 
faith of the early Church fathers. 

If this estimate of Julian's character 
and reign is correct (and it may be 
affirmed that it appears to be corroborated 
by history), it follows that Julian’s influ- 
ence was not altogether bad. Indeed, in 
his self-control, temperance, and intense 
desire for the good of his country and 
people, he deserves to rank far above 
some of the Roman rulers, early and late; 
and he was definitely superior to some of 
the titular heads of the Church in the 
Middle Ages. 

In conclusion some mention may be 
made of Julian’s writings. He is not 
recognized among the classical writers: 
the truth is that he is not known as a 
writer at all, except to a very few pro- 
fessional scholars. Yet he did make a 
small contribution to Greek literature of 
a late period. He wrote a number of 
letters, of which eighty have been pre- 
It is worthy of mention that six 
ot his letters were discovered in 1884, in 
a monastery on the island of Calchis, 
near Constantinople. Some eight of his 
survived, including two 
panegyrics on Constantius and one on the 
Mother of the Gods. He wrote a few 
essays, two on true and false Cynicism, 
and one with the odd title Misepogon 
(“Beard-Hater”), a satire on the licen- 
tiousness of the city in which it was 
written. Perhaps the most significant of 
his writings is an attack on Christianity, 
in three books, written during his Persian 
campaigns. This polemic is lost, but we 
derive some knowledge of its contents 
from a reply to it, made by Cyril, bishop 
of Alexandria, sixty years later. It is 
interesting to observe that Julian’s attack 
was ordered completely destroyed by 
Theodosius II, an emperor of Rome who 
died in 450. 

Julian’s attack on Christianity did not 
avail to crush it; for after his death 
Jovian, one of his generals, became em- 
peror, and reinstated Christianity as the 
state religion. 
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HORACE, TO HIS BOOK 
(Epist. I, xx) 
By Frep B. Lunp 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
lanumque, _ liber, 


Ver.umnum spectare 


videris .. 


Vertumnus and Janus, the gods of the 
book stalls, 

You seem to be looking for, booklet of 

mine. 
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You want to stand up on the shelves of 
the Sosii, 

Polished with pumice and shining and 
fine. 
You hate 
loved by the modest. 


locks and seals, which are 


You groan and lament because readers 
you lack. 

You've abandoned your teacher, and long 
to be common; 

Don't go there! Once there, you can 

never get back! 


You'll say when a tired reader rolls 
you up tightly, 
“Wretched! What was I thinking of? 


What have I done?” 
But unless as a prejudiced prophet, not 
rightly 
I predict, 


you'll be mauled, and you 


won't have much fun. 


You'll be thought well of at Rome till 
you're oldish and wrinkled, 

And begin to be soiled by the crowd's 
dirty hands; 

Then you'll either be quiet, and feed the 
slow bookworms, 

Or flee o'er the ocean to far distant lands, 

Such as Utica, Gaul, or some far Span- 
ish city. 

When you're tied in a bundle and sent 
o'er the sea, 

How I, your advisor, will laugh! What 
a pity 

You'll think it, that you did not listen 
to me! 

For I'm like the man that kicked over 
his donkey, 

Down the cliff, when his orders he would 
not obey, 

For who wants to keep an unwilling 
companion ? 

Let him go where he wants to, and fare 
as he may. 

But this fate awaits you, to teach boys 
their Latin, 

In far distant times, as a palsied old man. 

And when the mild 
you with pupils 


weather provides 

Just tell them my story the best way 
you can, 

You may say that a freedman I had for a 
father, 

And in youth cramping poverty sat by 
our hearth, 

But I wings far past the 
nest I was born in. 


spread my 


(To my virtues please add what you 
take from my birth.) 

I was dear, you may say, to the eminent 
leaders, 

In peace and in war in the town where 
I live. 

I was short, grey, and sunburned, and 
quick to get angry, 

But add, that I also was quick to for- 

give. 
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If anyone asks you my age, please re- 
member 

To tell them that when you last saw me, 
no more 

Were the years I had passed from New 
Year’s to December, 

When Lollius was consul, than just forty- 
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BOOK NOTES 
Virgil. By F. J. H. Letters. New York: 


Sheed and Ward, 1946 Pp. 162. $2.00. 
Coming to us from “ way down under” 
(the author is Lecturer in Classics and 
English at New England University Col- 
lege in New South Wales), this latest of 
Vergilian studies “is in part an attempt 
to give general students some knowledge, 
and even appreciation, of the most famous 
of Roman poets.” Accordingly, the author 
does not limit himself to a rehearsal of 
Vergil’s life and a summarizing account 
of his works, jobs which are lucidly and 
competently performed. Instead, the most 
valuable sections of the book are the fresh 
treatment of the poet’s predecessors, both 
Latin and Greek, and the role they played 
in the production of his genius; the pages 
devoted to Vergil’s reputation and liter- 
ary influence in later centuries; and the 
appreciative and interpretive remarks 
which accompany the descriptions of the 
poet’s major works. Occasionally a bit 
too much in the way of familiarity with 
world literature and history is expected 
of the reader to make the book, short 
though it is, entirely appropriate for use 
by high school and college students. Yet 
the maturity and intelligence of an ap- 
proach which treats Vergil not as a school 
subject but as a world poet to be spoken 
of in the same breath with Donne, Words- 
worth, and the modernist school of poetry 
may prove to be an eye-opener despite 
the occasional difficult passage. Special 
assets of the book are the fact that trans- 
lations are given for all the many quota- 
tions in Latin, Greek, and Italian; the 
handy format and comfortable type; and 
—for the undergraduate reader—the com- 
plete absence of scholarly apparatus. 
—K. G. 
Thucydides and the World War. By 
Louis E. Lord. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii and 
300. $3.00. 
In December, 1943, Professor Emeritus 
Lord delivered at Oberlin College the 
twelfth series of classical lectures on the 
Martin Foundation. The subject of the 
series as given was “Thucydides, the 
First Modern Historian.” Professor Lord 
later expanded his lectures so as to cover 
in a more general way the whole subject 
of Thucydides’ History of the Pelopon- 
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The present volume is the 


nestan War. 
result. 
Chapter I, which the author says is 
substantially the same as the first of his 
three lectures as delivered, is called “The 
Writing of History” and is a keen and 
witty discussion of various types of his- 
toriographers. Chapter II (““Thucydides’ 
Athens”) and Chapter III (“The Set- 
ting”) prepare the reader for Chapters 
IV, V, and VI, which give an excellent 
summary of Thucydides’ own narrative. 
In Chapter VII (“The History”) Pro- 
fessor Lord gives his appraisal of the 
History 
headings : 


under the following — section 
“Attitude 
“Economics,” “Digressions,” “Thucydides’ 
Style.” “Character Sketches,’ and “The 
Mind of Thucydides.” Chapter VIII, 
also one of the original lectures as written 
in 1943, has the title “Thucydides and 
the World War.” In this chapter Pro- 


fessor Lord calls attention to the many 


Toward Science,” 


striking similarities between the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the World War of 1914- 
1945. For example, both wars involved 
the whole world; both were waged be- 
tween a central power (Athens: Ger- 
many), united but with reluctant allies, 
and a loose confederacy (Sparta and her 
allies: Great Britain and her allies) ; 
the central power, restless and aggressive, 
provoked the conflict against the com- 
placent and inert outer alliance; the 
sympathies of the neutral states were with 
the outer allies; the proximate cause of 
both wars was a relatively insignificant 
incident; war was begun after a hectic 
period of negotiations and was preceded 
by a treacherous attack while peace was 
still unbroken; each war was interrupted 
by an armistice that was falsely called a 
peace; in each war the central power was 
fatally weakened by an ambitious preda- 
tory attack on a strong neutral nation; 
and both wars were decided against the 
central power by the intervention late in 
the war of a powerful nation lying out- 
side the immediate theater of hostilities. 

Our author goes beyond the mere point- 
ing out of these and other similarities in 
Recalling that Thucydides’ 
avowed purpose in writing his History 


the two wars. 


was not only to present a “true picture of 
the events which have happened” but also 
a picture of “events which may be ex- 
pected to happen hereafter in the order 
of human things,” Professor Lord under- 
took (in 1943) to predict what might be 
expected to happen before the end of the 
World War. These forecasts are sum- 
marized.on page 248 as follows: “There 
will be no freedom for small states except 
in collective security. As the war goes 
on, even greater crimes against humanity 
will be perpetrated by the central powers. 
But a predatory empire has in its nature 


the seeds of destruction, and when that 
imminent, 


destruction is nations now 
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neutral will join the allies. Victory will 
go to the side with the greatest resources. 
A complete victory, unconditional sur- 
render, will be necessary for a_ lasting 
peace. The soldiers of the democracies 
will show greater stamina, better morale. 

There will be no long fight to the 
death, for the bully is not a good loser.” 
Thucydides would seem to have been 
right in claiming prophetic insight for the 
student of history. 

To anyone who is familiar with the 
author's style as a speaker or writer it 
is unnecessary to say that the book is well 
punctuated with chuckle-provoking bovis 
mots. To give one example, Nicias is 
characterized as a man whose motto was: 
“Never put off till tomorrow what you 
can just as well do day after tomorrow.” 

—W. L. C. 
Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830. By 
M. L. Clarke. 
University Press; New York: 
millan, 1945. Pp. 255. $4.50. 


Written in a highly readable style, and 


Cambridge: At the 
Mac- 


enlivened by anecdote and quotation, this 
book should prove a pleasant as well as 
informing addition to the extra-curricular 
reading list of the teacher of the classics. 
His friends in the departments of English 
and history will like it, too—as will most 
laymen, also, if they once start to read 
the book. The title does the book con- 
siderably less than justice, and is some- 
thing of a liability. 

Separate chapters discuss the study of 
Greek on secondary and college levels in 
the period concerned; also, Greek scholar- 
ship in various literary fields and in 
archaeology ; travel in Greece; the Greek 
revival in architecture ; Greek accents and 
the pronunciation of Greek in England. 
One useful appendix lists the Greek 
scholars of the period, with brief bio- 
graphical notes, and another appendix lists 
translations from Greek authors published 
between 1700 and 1830. 

This reviewer found particularly attrac- 
tive the sections on the great poets and 
Greece, and on archaeology and travel in 
Greece—in each of which a great deal of 
reliable information was presented in a 
most interesting manner. 

It is to be hoped that a post-war edition 
of this fine book may appear, blessed with 
better paper and binding, in the not-too- 
distant future. —L. B. L. 
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Notes And Notices 
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Officers of the American Philological 
Association for the year 1947 are: Presi- 
dent, Norman W. DeWitt, of Toronto 
University; First Vice-President, Allan 
C. Johnson, of Princeton 
Second Vice-President, Cornelia = C. 
Coulter, of Mt. Holyoke College; Secre- 


University ; 
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tary-Treasurer and Representative to 


the Council of the American Classical 
League, Howard Comfort, of Haver- 
ford College; Editor, John Heller, of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Section of the Classical Association of 
New England was held at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity on October 19, 1946. 

By the generosity of a group of Rhode 
Island citizens ot Greek descent, there 
will be available, in 1947, to Rhode Island 
teachers who are members of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England, a schol- 
arship of the value of $500, for use at 
the summer session of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
The scholarship will be awarded annually 
thereafter. Detailed information may be 
obtained from Professor C. A. Robinson, 
Jr.. of Brown University, or from Pro- 
fessor J. W. 


University, Middletown, Conn. 


Spaeth, Jr.. of Wesleyan 


The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States met in conjunction with the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City, November 29 
and 30, 1946. 
joint meeting was “Education for Politi- 


The general topic of the 


cal and Social Respons‘bilities.” 

Beta Zeta chapter of Eta Sigma Phi 
and the Saint Louis University Classical 
Club have announced that the general 
topic for their joint meetings during the 
vear 1946-47 will be “Classical Roots of 
Literary Types.” The six meetings will 
be devoted to a consideration of epic 
poetry, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, his- 
torical prose, oratorical prose, and philo- 
sophical prose, respectively. 

Saint Louis University will continue 
this year its famous series of “Inductive 
Lectures to Graduate Study in Classical 
Languages.” These lectures are open 
without charge to the general public. 

As part of the summer session last 
year, the University of Michigan con- 
ducted a series of five conferences on the 
teaching of Latin. During the week of 
the conferences, books and other teach- 
ing materials of interest to teachers of 
Latin were on display. 

An article of considerable significance 
to the classicist is “What Are the Hu- 
manities?” by B. L. Ullman, in the 
Journal of Higher Education, xvii, June, 
1946, 301-308. 

In the periodical Books 
mer, 1946, issue, under the heading “Cor- 
respondence,” there is an interesting letter 


Abroad, Sum- 


in defense of “Latin for English.” 

Teachers of Latin would find stimulat- 
ing an article entitled “The Place of 
Foreign Languages in Post-War Educa- 
Mark E. Hutchinson, which 
appeared in the May, 1946, issue of The 
Modern Language Journal, 256-264. 

In the National Geographic for Novem- 


tion,” by 
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ber, 1946 (Vol. xc), appeared two cx- 
ceptionally fine articles. The first, “The 
Roman Way,” with fourteen illustrations 
and a map, is by Edith Hamilton (pp. 
545-565). The second, “Ancient Rome 
Brought to Life,” by Rhys Carpenter 
(pp. 566-633) features thirty-two mag- 
nificent colored pictures by H. M. Herget. 
Suggestions for the College 
Course in Vocabulary,” by Frank M. 
Snowden, Jr., in College English, viii, 
October, 1946, is of interest to teachers 
of the 
English. 


“Some 


classics as well as teachers of 
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American Classical 


League Service Bureau 
ROBES 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order Please use stamps, money orders, 
or checks The latter should be made payable 
to the American Classical League. If a personal 
check is used, please add 5c for the bank service 
charge. If you must defer payment, please pay 
within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number. 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.) 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material 
is too damaged for resale; since the Service 
3ureau is a non-profit-making organization, it 
cannot absorb losses such as this 

The address of the Service Bureau is Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 

following material recently published: 
Mimeographs 

628. “Sandals.” 
cards or souvenirs. 5c. 
Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 
Mary Ann Steele and 
6 boys, 5 girls. 


A clever idea for place 


629. 
gram, by 
Josephine Frisbie. 
25 minutes. 20c. 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published : 

LATIN WALL CALENDAR 

The 1947 wall calendar is a 

calendar.” Each month bears the photo- 

graph of a beautiful spot in Greece or 

Italy, with an appropriate quotation from 

ancient literature. The Roman designa- 

tion for the dates is printed in large type, 
with modern numbering directly above. 

The calendar is 16 by 22 inches, and is 

printed on heavy paper, with plastic bind- 

ing. Price, $1.50. 
THE GAME OF FAMOUS ROMANS 
A card game for teaching cultural 
background material and Roman history. 

May be played by two to ten persons at 

one time. 144 cards and instruction book- 

let. Newly printed. $1.00. 
BOOKPLATES 
1. A Vergilian bookplate with the head 


“scenic 


of Vergil and appropriate Latin 
quotation. Printed in brown and 
green. Ungummed. 


2. Another design, with Ionic column. 
Printed in two shades of blue on 
white paper. Gummed. 


LASSICAL OUTLOOK 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 50 5. 
for $1.75. 
THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 
Tiie Report of the Classical Investiga- 14. 
tion is the result of a comprehensive and 

critical study, over a period of three AS. 

years, of conditions relating to the teach- 

ing of the classics in the secondary schools 17. 

of the United States. It has been used 8 

extensively in revising curricula all over 

the country, and all new textbooks are 21. 

based upon its findings. Teachers of 

other subjects have followed it as a model. 

It should have a place on the desk of 32. 

every teacher of Latin. The latest edition 

is abridged, but it contains the important 33. 

chapters on objectives, content, and 

methods. Price, 50c. 41. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AND COLLATERAL READING 

Mimeographs 
4. Characteristic Roman Ideas. Page 46. 
references to books in English easily 
understood by young pupils. 10c. 

142. Interesting Latin Passages from the 49. 
Life of Alexander the Great by ? 
Quintus Curtius Rufus. 15c. 70. 

171. How the Romans Dressed. Tlus- 
trated. 15c. 

172. The Roman House. _ Illustrated. 
15c. M. 

199. A Brief Outline of Greek Litera- 
ture. 10c. 

200. A Brief Outline of Greek Art. 10c 

202. Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15c. 

229. Fifteen Anecdotes Connected with 
Caesar. English translations from ; 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 10c. C. 

273. A Short Bibliography on Medieval 
Latin. 5c. 

292. Some Inscriptions in the Catacombs 
at Rome. 10c. 

311. Two Modern Inventions Antici- 
pated. Quotations from Apuleius. 
5c. 

335. Catiline’s Last Battle. Sight read- 317. 
ing from Sallust, Bellum Catilinum 
Ivii-Ixi.  10¢. 422. 

353. A List of Readers, Using “Made 
Latin,” Simplified Latin, or Real S01. 
Latin. 15c. 

391. Two Ancient Summaries in Latin 
Verse of the Twelve Books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 10c. 557 

392. Some Ancient Epitaphs of Vergil 
from Medieval Manuscripts of the 588. 
Ninth Century. 10c. 

481. References to Roman Life and Cus- 
toms in the New Testament. 10c. 606. 

548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 
Suggested readings in Latin on such 
topics as politics, civic history of 
Rome, friendship in antiquity, etc. 
10c. 

575. Sententiae, or Pithy Sayings, of 
Publilius Syrus. 10c. 589. 


Supplements 
4. Famous Stories about the Romans. 
Illustrated. Stories in Latin for 


the first year. 10c. 
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Translations 


Stories about Caesar. 
from Suetonius, Plutarch, and Dio 
Cassius. 10c. 

Easy Latin Stories. For the second 
and third semesters. 10c. 
Stories about the Roman 
10c. 

Sight Passages from Caesar. 10c. 
More Sight Passages from Caesar. 
10c. 

Quotations from Cicero’s Letters 
Which Throw Light on His Per- 
sonality. 10c. 

A New Caesar. 
Suetonius. 10c. 
Dramatic Incidents in 
Cicero. 10c. 

The Distichs of Cato. Excerpts 
from a medieval textbook. Latin 
and translations. 10c. 


Forum. 


Translations from 


Caesar and 


Stories about Cicero from a Trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 
10c. 

Roman Amphitheatres. 
10c. 

Sight Passages from Latin Poetry. 
Martial, Ausonius, Catullus, Ennius, 
etc. 10c. 

VALENTINE CARDS 

A picture of a Roman mosaic show- 
ing a Cupid driving a dolphin. In- 


Illustrated. 


side the card a Valentine sentimen‘ 
adapted from an epigram of Martial. 
Colors, purple and gold. 
to match. 
for $1.00. 
A small picture of a Pompeian wall 
painting depicting Cupids grinding 
grain. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment in Latin. ‘Printed in red. 
Envelopes to match. 
card. 


Envelopes 
Price, 7c per card, 15 


Price, 5¢ per 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 

Mimeographs 
Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
Program. 5c. 
The Making of Latin Valentines. 
10c. 
A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10c. 

FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 

Mimeographs 
Suggestions for a Program on Feb- 
ruary 22. 10c. 
Cicero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight. A short play 
in English. 10c. 
Roamin’ with the Romans. A pro- 
gram for club, assembly, or radio. 
Especially suitable for February. 
Uses a large number of boys and 
girls, and a choir. 15c. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 

Mimeog raph 
A January Program. 10c. 

Article 


Article from Tue CLassicat OutTLooKk 





Verbal Magic in New Year's Greet- 
ings. January, 1941. 10c. 
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ULLMAN AND HENRY 
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in Latin, for more than two decades, advances 
still further in the newest edition: LATIN 
FOR AMERICANS. 


W rite for booklet E-120 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Neu York : Boston : : Dallas 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


: San Francisco 











More Time for 
Real Teaching 





If you’d like to have more time for creative 
teaching, more time for doing something 
about individual students’ special needs— 
let the authors of your Language, Litera- 
ture, and Life books give you a lift. Use 


the 


Progress Tests 


for LATIN Books One, Two and Three 


They'll give you a comprehensive, year- 
round testing program, with testing mate- 
rial that’s genuinely interesting to students 
and exceptionally easy both to administer 
and to score. 


Scott 


Foresman 


and COMPANY cricago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 














A Rich Latin Program 


FOUNDATION TEXTS 


Carr and Hadszsits’s 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 
A Latin Book for Beginners 


Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck’s 
THE LIVING LANGUAGE 
A Second Latin Book 


W edeck’s 
THIRD YEAR LATIN 


Carr and Wedeck’s 
LATIN POETRY 
Including the Aeneid, Books I-VI 


Pharr’ s 


VERGIL’S AENEID 














D. 


C. 





EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS 


Brown’s 


MODERN LATIN 
CONVERSATION 


Maxey’s 


ACTA MUCIORUM* 
A Second Latin Reader 


CORNELIA* 
Fay’s 
CAROLUS ET MARIA* 


Maxey and Fay’s 
A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 


*In the Heath-Chicago Latin Series 
HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 

















